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EXTRACTS FROM CONSIDERATIONS ON 
A HOLY LIFE. 


By Hucu Turrorp. 


Many will acknowledge that man was made to | 
glorify God, by doing his will here on earth ; | 
and in order that he might be capable of serving | 
his Creator according to his will, God gave him | 
a measure of his good Spirit for an Lastructor. 
So that there was in man, as he was first cre- 
ated, much of God,—much of humility and! 
meckness, much truth and faithfulness, much | 
heavenly wisdom and understanding. 

This divine spirit was to be man’s guide, lead- 
er aud instructor in the paths of righteousness. 
On this spirit man was to fix his eye; to this| 
spirit man was to incline his ear; by this spirit) 
man was to be goyerned. And so, by following 
this guide, le ader, and. instructor, man would. 
have been capable of governing himself and the | 
creation over which he was made, according to | 
the will of God. 

Did mankind now live under the government | 
of this Eternal Spirit, we should all bear the im- | 
age of God; we should all be godly, humble, | 
lowly, merciful, patient, peaceable upright, and | 
faithful ; right in all our ways, and just in all | 
our works, 

But man, not keeping with this guide, diso- 
beyed the commands of his M: aker; and by yield-| 
ing himself servant to another master, another | 
spirit enters, as contrary in nature as darkness ie! 
to light. As many as follow this master and| 
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| which God hath given to every man to improve, 


i in order to our rising from our fall and returning 


| to our native country, to live under the govern- 
ment of the Eternal Spirit. Whosoever is with- 


|out the spirit and light within, is without God 


in the world. Take away this treasure and we 
shall have nothing in us that is good, we shall 
be left quite graceless. . . . < *. % 

Whosoever will be a follower of Christ must 
| eons learn to deny himse/f. We cannot turn 
'from whatever the light of Christ in our own 
to be selfish, although it 
may seem ever so much to our advantage ; and 
by denying ourselves We shall deuy the spirit of 
all evil motives. 

Pride, vain pleasure, and unrighteous gain 
are objects that have caught many ; and all these, 
with many other evil things, we must deny, and 
turn from, if we will be followers of Christ in a 
‘righteous life. ‘ . 

“But this self denial mus t be Lets re sinful mo- 
tives come to action; for sinful motives may be 
turned from, but sinful actions are past recal. 
And what can show us the beginning and rising 
of evil motives? Preachers cannot; books can- 
not; nothing that is within us can effectually 
show us what is within. It must be an inward 
| light; it must be the candle of the Lord—the 
,eternal Spirit that was in the beginning given 
unto men furan instructor. 

There were good men, selfdenying men, faith- 
| ful men and women, when there were no preache- 
orm, nor books that we know of; aud who was 
their teacher, but the Bternal Spirit ? What 
guide had they but the light of righteousness in 
their own hearts? If our preachers would make 
it their concern to turn the minds of the people 
to this inward Guide, so as to become faithful 
followers of it, there would be more self denying 
men, more good and faithful men, than can now 
be found. 

Neither men nor angels, 


could give better ad- 
vice to a people that was turned to this inward 


leader, serve not the God of heaven, but the God light, than Paul gave to the Cialatians, when he 


of this world ; for every man is servant to whom } exhorted them to “walk in the Spirit ;” for if 
he obeys. : we are not guided by a right spirit, we can never 
In this age, light within, a law within, spirit | lead a righteous life. ; ‘ 
within, Christ within, is the scoffing of sais And now, my advice to all professors of Chris- 
aud ]i ttle regarded by many. Sut whether they | tianity is, that instead of contending about forms 
know it or not, I must tell them they scoff atand | o/ * gorlliness, they take heed to ut in themselves 
slight the chiefest treasure that the soul of man| which leads to godliness ; ; instead of searching the 
was ever possessed of; they slight the talent | Scriptures for aright furm, they would labor to 
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live wiles the government of a right spirit; 
for such as these are delivered from the power 
of darkness, and return to Zion the city of God, 
even the New Jerusalem, where God is known 
and truly worshipped. 

The right of gevernment in all men belongs 
to the Eternal Spirit, which is called in Seripture 

the Spir it of Christ, because in Jesus, who was | 
called Christ, no other Spirit ruled. Aud though 
he lived m: any years on earth, aud met with 
many provocations; yet he was in the whole | 
course of his life, humble, lowly, meek, merciful, 
patient, peaceable, just and faithful ; ; and so did 
the will of God on earth, and therein fulfilled all 
righteousness. ‘The secd of grace in every man 
is one in nature with the fulness that dwelt in | 
dTim; and as this seed springs up in any of us 
and grows to strength and seareoks it makes us 
conformal le to his image. ‘ 

And certain I am that though many are igno- 
rant of these things, yet many have some sight, 
some sense, and some fee ling of the eternal | 
spirit of God. These have the ‘knowledge of that | 
in themselves that calls for just weights and an 
equal balance, for doing unto all men as_ they 
would be done by, for truth in their words, and 
faithfulness in their promises. So that, did they 
keep to this sight, sense and feeling, they would 
follow a right guide, and the seed of grace would 








grow, truth and faithfulness would increase, 
brotherly 


knowledge, temperance, patience, 
kindness and charity would abound, and we | 
should find in ourselves, that an entrance into | 
the kingdom of Christ would be abundantly 
ministered unto us. 
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Prove all things, but hold fast that which is| 
good. Abide in the faith, keep to the truth; 
let your yea be yea, and your nay be nay, for | 
whatsoever is more than this cometh of. evil. 
Deal justly with all persons, live soberly, and | 
righteously in this present world, and thus you | 
will e experience a happy reward in the world to | 
come. We read in the Scriptures of Truth of | 
the young man who queried of Jesus, “ what } 
good thing shall I do to inherit eternal life,” and | 
the reply was, if thou wilt be perfect, sell all 
that thou hast, and give to the poor, and follow 
me, but he turned away sorrowful, for he had 
great possessions ; I fear there are too many now, 
like this young man, and another also spoken off 
who entered into the marriage supper without 
the wedding garments. Alas! alas! they have their 
reward; darkuessand sorrow, will be the reward 
of these. A few short years and our time on 
earth shall find an end; how soon they pass away. 
O how awful! how solemn will it be, should we 
find when about to leave this fleeting world, that 
we have not fulfilled our :uission her e; that which 
was good was shewn unto us and we received it 
not. Let usconsider these things, and make' 


covenant with our God, while young ; for he has 
promised to be unto us a friend and a father, if 
we will be his children, and then we may realize 
the truth, that one hour in his presence is worth 
a thousand elsewhere, and also be prepared when 
done with time, to be numbered with the just 


| made perfect. M. 


Byberry, 12th mo. 1854. 


EARLY PIETY.—NO. XXIX. 
Ann Gurney, daughter of Johnand Ann Gur. 


| ney of the city of Norwich, was a comely person, 


of quick parts, and a lively turn. Hence she 
early showed a natural inclination to pride and 


| gaiety, which brought a concern upon her pa. 


rents on her aceount, lest she should be carried 


‘away with the common stream into liberties of 


a hurtful nature. But such was the gracious 
dealing of divine meely toward her. that some 
time before she was taken with he: ‘te illness, 
an agreeable alteration was observed inher dis- 


| position and conduct, which undoubtedly arose 


from the cordial reception she had given to an 
heavenly visitation upon her spirit; for, in the 
sequel, it evidently appeared, a state of prepara- 
tion was thereby effected, properly to endure the 
tedious illness and solemn event that ensued. 
For many montlis her usual state of health 


| seemed, at times, to be broken in upon, and tokens 


of infirmity appeared which increased upon her, 


‘and at length terminated in a settled decline. 


Several weeks before her decease, she cheer: 
| fully said to her sisters, “ My little tenement is 
much shaken, and will soon be in decay.’ 
| Awhile after, her mother saying, she should be 
very thankful if it pleased Previdence to raise 
her up again, she replied, “ That must be as it 
ple: ses P rovidence, but [ can never go with less 
guilt.”’ She said, she believed divine goodness 
had often been very near to her; for she could 
not have supported herself. 

To her sister Lucy she said, “‘ My dear, I hope 
thou wilt never do anything to grieve thy tather 
and mother, and be sure do nothing against thy 
own conscience. Do not grieve for me; for 
i though we hi ave loved one another, i it is right we 
should part.” 

She acknowledged she had sometimes gone 
contrary to the testimony of her conscience ; but 
she had sorrow for it, and, she believed forgive- 
néss ; and made ro doubt, but if it pleased Provi- 
dence to take her away, she should go to hea- 
ven. 

To her mother she said, “ I know it will bea 
loss; make it but a little one.”? Her mother re- 
plying, ‘It is a bitter cup, my dear,’ she answer- 
ed, ‘ But Providence will sweeten the bi itter cup.’ 
And on her mother’s saying, she believed a glo- 
rious mansion was prepared for her, she replied 
with much earnestness, ‘1 make no doubt of 


that, and [expect to see thee and my father 
there.’ 
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D-siring her sisters to be called, she told them 
she was el: ad to see them ; and lying ae 
sweeily still, she awfully said, she hope 
would always live in the fear of the Lord, al 
never do anytLing against their consciences. 

Iler father going one morning into her cham- 
ber, she desired him to come to her bedside, say- 
ing she was glad to see him, and that she thought 
herself not worse. On his saying, he hoped her | 


better parent, her Heavenly Father, had been | 
‘ Yes, that | 


near to her that night, she answered, 
he had, and I hope, near thee too.’ 
Two days before her decease, she earnestly | 
prayes d the Lord would be with ee to the end, 
and give her patience to the last ; and that if re 


ple cased, he would mercifully grant her an easy | 


passage, as her uncle lum und had prayed for 
on her account. She declared she was very wil- | 


ling to go, with many other comfortable expres- | 


sions. 

She was compose] and easy in her mind, 
throu; gly mut her long and painful illness, and 
never once expre ssed a wish to live. 
she had many near and dear 
but she should not know the pain of ane them. 
Thus having shown a steady example of faith, 


patience, resignation and heavenly composure in | 


the bloom of youth, she departed the 
Ist month 1772: aged about 14 years. 


19th of | 


. 7 . . ? 
A bricfand serious warning to such as are con- 
ee rnedin Com merece and trading, who yo under 


bounds thereof, in righteousness, justice, 

honesty towards all men, 

Rraae, ta the year 1678. Reprinted in L771 

by order of Loudon Yearly Meeting. 

Many days and months, yea some years, hath 
my life been oppressed, an i my spirit grieved, to | 
see and hear of the uneven walking of many, 
who have a name to live, and profess the know- 
ledge of God in words; yea and also of some 


who have tasted of the good word of God, and | 


have been made _ parti tkers of the power of the | 
world to come, and have received the heavenly 
gift and grace ‘of God, which teacheth all who } 
walk in it, tu de ay all ungod! ine: ss and w orldly | 
lusts, and to live soberly honestly and r ighteously 
in this present world; whose faithfulness, with 
great reason, hath been expected to God in 
things of the highest concern, and to have walked 
as lights i in the world and in all faithfulness both 
to God and man, to have stood as living monu- 
ments of the mercies of the Lord, letting their 
lights so shine before men, that they might see 
their good works both in spiritual and temporal 
conecrns ; and so might have honored a glorified 
God in their day and generation, and have con- 
vineel or confounded gainsayers, putting to si- 
lence the ignorance of foolish men, whereby the 
worthy name of the Lord, by which they have 
been called, might have been renowned through 
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She said | 
relations to leave ; | 


and | 
Written by AMBROSE | 
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| the earth, and his precious truth and glory spread 
a} to the oon of it; that many through the behold- 
good and exemplary conversation in 

1 C hris t, coupled with the Loly fear of God, might 
| have desired to lay hold of the skirt of a Chris- 


tian indeed, whose praise is not of men but of 
God. 


These are the fruits which we have labored 
| and travelled for through many and great tribula- 
tions, that many miyht be turned to riyhteous- 
| ness, ‘ond that the knowledye of the power and 
| ylory of the Lord might covr the earth even as 
| the waters do the sea. This was and is, our onl 
:aim and design, which, blessed be the Lord, many 
are witnesses S of, and established i in, to our abun- 
dant joyandcomfort ; but there aresome amongst 
'us who have not walked humbly with the Lord, 
as he hath required, nor kept in that low estate, 

neither inwardly nor outwardly, which becometh 
such who are travelling up to Zion, with their 
faces thitherward, but have gone from the Rock, 
which is firm and sure, into the great sea of 
troubles and uncertainty, where some have been 
drowned, others hardly eseaping, and many yet 
| laboring fur the shore, with little hopes of coin- 
| ing at it: who have not only brought themselves 
| in dan: ger of suffe ring shipwreck, but have drawn 
in others, and have endangered them also ; which 


| hath opened thie mouths of the enemies of 


Zion’s welfare, to blaspheme hisgreatand glorious 
}name, and hath eclipsed the lustre of the glorious 


C ; ; sun of righteousness both in city and country. 
the profession of Truth, to ke cp uv hin the 


| This is a erying evil and ought not to go unre- 
proved, and that with a severe countenance, for 
| God is angry with it and will assuredly punish it. 
Many have got credit upon the account of 
Truth, because atthe beginning it did, and doth 
still lead all who were and are : faithful to it, to 
| faithfulness and truth, even in the unrighteous 
mammon, and to let their yea be yea and their 
a be nay, even between man and man in out- 
ward things ; so that many would have credited 
jone that was called a Quaker with much, and 
mauy I believe did, merely on that account, 
some whereof, I doubt, h: ave just cause to repent 
of it already. But if truth and righteousness 
had been léved in by all who profess it, there had 
been uo such occasion given ; for they who still 
retain their integrity to the truth and life of 
righteousness manifested, cau live with a cup of 
water and a morsel of bread, in a cottage, before 
they can hazard other men’s estates to advance 
their own; such are not forward to borrow, nor 
to complain for want, for their eye and trust is 
to the Lord their preserver and upholder, and he 
hath continued the little meal in the barrel, and 
the oil in the cruise has not failed to such, till 
God hath sent further help; this is certainly 
known to a remnant at this day, who have coveted 
no man’s sileer, gold or apparel, but have and 
do labor with their hands night and day, that the 
gospel may be without charge. It is so far below 
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common civility and honest socicty among men, 
to twist into men's estates and borrow upon the 
Truth’s credit, gained by the just and upright 
dealing of the faithful, more than they certainly 
know their own estates are like to answer; and 
with what they borrow reach after great things 
in the world, appearing to men to be what in the 
sight of God, and Truth they are not, secking to 
compass great gain to themselves, whereby to 
make themselves or children rich or great in the 
world. This I testify for the Lord God is deceit 
and hypocrisy, and will be blasted by the breath 
of his mouth, and we have seen it blasted already. 
And that estate that is got, either with the 
rending, or with the hazard of rending another 
man’s, is neither honestly got, nor can be blessed 
in the possession ; for he that borrows money of 
another, ifthe money lent be cither the lender’s 
proper estate or part of it, or orphan’s money 
that he is intrusted withal, or widow’s, or some | 
such, who would not let it go, but upon certain | 
good security, and to have the valuable considera- 
tion of its improvement, and the borrower, though 
he hath little or no real or personal estate of his 
own, but hath got some eredit, either as he is a | 
professor of the truth or otherwise, and hath, it 
may be, a little house, anda small trade, it may | 
be enough to a low and contented mind ; but then | 
the enemy gets in, and works in his mind, and he 
begins to think of a higher trade and a finer | 
house, and to live more at ease and pleasure in! 
the world, and then contrives how he may borrow | 
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the nobility of Christianity, that it is short of | 





The way to be rich and happy in this world 
is first to learn rightcousness, for such were never 
forsaken in any age, nor their seed begging bread. 
And charge all parents of children, that they 
keep their children low and plain in meat, drink, 
apparel, and every thing also, and in due subjee- 
tion to all just and reasonable commands, and 
Iet them not appear above the sal estates cf 
their parents, nor get up in pride and high things, 
though their parents have plentiful estates, for 
that is of dangerous consequence to their future 
happiness ; and let a}l who profess the truth, both 
young and old, rich and poor, see that they 
walk according to the rule and ciscipline of the 
gospel, in all godly conversation and honesty, 
that none may suffer wrong by them, in any 
matter or thing whatever; that as the apostle 
exhorted, they muy owe nothing to any man, but 
tu love one another ; jor love out of a pure heart 
is the fulfilling of the law ; which law commands 
to do justly to all men. And he that hath but 
little, let him Hve according to that little, and 
appear to be what in truth he is, for above all 
God abhors the hypocrite; and he that makes 
haste to be rich, falls into swares, temptations, 
and many foolish lusts, which drown many in 
perdition 3 for the love of money is the rvot of all 
etl, which while some have coveted after, they 
have erre d from the faith, and pie reed themselves 
through with many sorrows. 

For preventing this growing evil for the time 
to come, let such by faithful friends be exhorted, 
who cither live without due care, spending above 


of thisand the other; and when accomplished ac- | what the y are able to pay for, or run into great 
cording to his desire, then he begins to under- trades, beyond what they can in honesty and 
take great things, and gets intoa fine house and | truth manage, and let them be tenderly ad- 
gathersrich furniture and goods together, launch- | monished of such their undertakings. This will 
ing presently into the strong torrent of a great | not offend the lowly upright mind, neither will 
trade, and then makes a great show beyond what \the honest minded, who through « temptation 
he really is, which is dishonesty ; and if he ac-| may be drawn into such a snare and danger, take 
complish his intended purpose, to raise himself | any occasion to stumble, because his deeds are 
in the world, it is with the hazard, at least, of| brought to light. And if after mature delibera- 
other men’s ruin, which is unjust. But if he! tion, any are manifes:ed to be run into any dan- 
falls short of his expectation, as commonly such | ger of falling or pulling others down with them, 
do, then he doth not only ruin others but himself | let them be faithfully dealt withal in time, be- 
also, and brings a great reproach upon the blessed | fore hope of recovery be lost, by honest faithful 
Truth he professes, which is worse than all; | friends, who are clear of such things themselves, 
and this hath already been manifested in a great | and be admonished to pay what they have bor- 
measure, and by sad experience witnessed. But | rowed faithfully, and in due time, and be con- 
the honest upright heart and mind knows how | tent with their own, and to labor with their own 
10 want as well as how to abound, having learned | hands in the thing that is honest, that they may 
content in all states and conditions ; a small cot-| have wherewith to give to him that needeth, 
tage and a little trade is sufficient to that mind, | knowing that 7t 7s more Dlessed to give than to re 
and it never wants what is sufficient. For JI/e}\ ceive. And if they hear and are thereby re- 
who clothes the lilies, and feeds the ravens, cares covered, you will not count your labor lost ; but 
for all who trust in him, as it is at this day wit-| if they be high, and refuse admonition, it is a 
nessed, praises to God on high. And that man! manifest sizn all is not well; let such be ad- 
hath no glory in, nor mind out after superfluous | monished again by more friends, and warned of 
or needless rich hangings, costly furniture, fine | the danger before them, and if they still refuse 
tables, great treats, curious beds, vessels of silver | and reject counsel and admonition, then lay it 
or vessels of gold, the vry possession of which before the meeting, concerned about truth’s 
creates envy. affairs, to which they do belong, and if they re- 
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fuse to hear them, then let a testimony go forth 
against such their proceedings and undertakings, 


as not being agreeable to the Tau TH, nor the testi- write a Chapter on Man. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
It came into my mind a few days ago, to 
I took my pen and 


mouy of a good conscience, nets in the sight | wrote as ideas and words presented, and send 


of God nor man. 
doers of this kind, and a praise, encouragement 
and refreshment to them who do well, and noth- 
ing will be lost that is worth saving by this care, 
for he that doth truth, whether in spiritual or 
temporal matters, will willingly bring his deeds 
to light, that they may be manifest to all, that 
they are wrought in God. 

These things lay weightily upon me, and | 
may truly say in the sight of God, [ writ them 
in a great cross to my own will, for-E delight not 


writing such things, but there is no remedy ; the 


This will be a terror to evil | the result ‘‘ for Friends’ Intelligencer.” 


| 


: , | ing tabernacle,” 
nay, my soul is bowed down at the occa-ion of | 


name of the Lord he is been and is likely to be | 
greatly dishonored, if things of this nature be not | 


stopped or prev ented for time to come ; therefore, 
I beseech you all who have the weight and sense 
of these things upon you, let some speedy and 
effectual course be taken to prevent, what possi- 
bly we may both in this andall other things that 
may any way cloud the glory of that sun, “which 
is risen among us. And make this public, and 
send it abroad to be read in true fear and re- 
rerence, and let all concerned be faithfully and 
plainly warned, without respect of persons, by 
fiithful friends, who have a concern for Cod’s 
glory, and his church’s peace and prosperity. So 


And 
| as early Fricnds put their names in full to what 
they wrote, I believe it would be well if primi- 
tive simplicity and honesty were more practised 


| now. I shrink not from the responsibility of my 


name going in full to what I write. And so let 


| it be. 


A CHAPTER ON MAN. 

Man is the most mysterious being in creation 
that we have any knowledge of, ‘a living, walk- 
in which ‘dwelleth an immortal 
soul or spirit that is accountable to the great 
and all-wise Creator—the Supreme Ruler of the 
universe—who made man in the beginning and 
breathed into him the breath of life, and he be- 
came a liviug soul. This living soul in man is ae- 
countable to “the great Creator ‘for the deeds done 
in the body, power being given unto ¢, in the 


counsel of Infinite Wisdom, to govern the body 
| with all its endowments, to control and regulate 


will the majesty and glory of God shine upon | 


your heads, and you shall be a good savor of life 
both in them that are saved and in them that 
are lost. 

Written by ane who longs to see righteousness 
exalted, and all deceit confounded. 


Ambrose RIGGE 
Cotton Place, in Surry, the 16th of Lith mo., 1678. 


From Loudon Epistle—173 
Let your light so shine before men, that they 
may sce your good works, and glorify your 
Father which is in Heaven. 
within. Let our moderation and prudence, as 
well as truth and justice, appear unto all men, 
and in all things; in trading and commerce, 


Let us walk wisely | serve and keep him from falling into error and 
toward those that are without, as well as those 


the mind and will. 

Power is offercd, and if accepted, is given to 
man, whois mysteriously and wonderfully made, 
to keep all within him and appertaining to his 
body and faeulties—yes, to keep all in and un- 
der the Divine government, in accordance with 
the willand wisdom of the Divine Giver. This isa 
high, a glorious attainment. Maniscalled toit, 
and ability furnished, if he wait for it, « more 
than they that watch for the morning,” not wil- 
ling to move without it or in the dark. The 
writer of these lines knows from many years of 
experience, that it requires great care and watch- 
fuluess to be kept from evil and preserved from 
wandering into any of the paths or ways of er- 
ror. ‘The blessed and holy Jesus, who well 
knew the nature of man, his liability to be drawn 
aside, and his need of taking diligent heed to 
the divine gift within him, having power to pre- 


committing sin, enjoined it upon his disciples, 


, and upon all, to WATC li—yes, to watch and pray 


in speech and communication, in eating and | 


drinking, in habit and furniture ; and through all 


in a meck, lowly, quict spirit; that as we profes s | 


to bea spiritually minded people, we may ap- 
pear to be such, as being bounded by the c oss 
of Christ, and shew forth the power of that divine 
prine iple we 


tion eve ry way agreeable thereunte. 


Even in spiritual things, 
more by a holy 
wor ds. 


edify one another 
walk, than by a multitude of 
Love is not excited to anger by the evil 
she sees in others, but to compassion, 


TUSTERGEN. 


too, lest they should enter into temptation, aflir- 
ming the spirit is willing but the flesh is weak. 

There is, indeed, great wisdom and instruction 
in the precepts and example of the Messiah, the 
Lord Jesus, who spake and acted as he had seen 
and learned of his heavenly Father whom we ¢: ll 


| God, who is from everlasting to everlasting, the 


make profession of, by a conversa- | 


; and to deci 


same all-seeing, incompreher usible, unch: anveable 
Being. 

Man cannot comprehend himself. Why, then, 
should he presume to comprehend Omnipotence, 
ide what is fitting for Deity and con- 
sistent with his attributes and the laws that go- 
| vern the universe ? or natural laws, as some call 
\ the mM. Finite man, judging, in his limited 
powers that Infinite W ian who made and ere- 
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ated all lens pertainicg to this oil and seas, 
and fountains of waters, and also the celestial 
orbs, all ordered in His wisdom and subject to 
His power, shall, then, would-be wise, frail man, 


determine that some of the extraordinary ac- | 


counts recorded in the Scriptures respecting the 
children of Israel, and of the wonders and wmira- 
cles wrought on their behalf in an individual 
and also in a national capacity, and of some won- 
ders that are recorded as having taken place be- 
fore the times of the patriarchs, shall these would- 
be judges affirm that these occurrences could 
not bave taken place literally, not being in ae- 
cordance with the laws that govern the universe ? 


As though He that gave these laws, after having | 


done so, took no further care about them, not 
retaining the power to work wonders in his own 
creation, and change the order fora season as He 
in afaite wisdom night ordain, und see meet to 


manifest his power and mighty majesty in the| 
should humble them-! 


sight of men, that they 
selves, and give glory and honor unto [lim that 
liveth and abideth forever. 
Among the notable events, 
order of things, recorded in the Scriptures, 
the following :—The overwhelming flood of wa- 
ters een the face of the earth in the days of 
Noah ; the confounding of the language of the 
Babel alee: the many and wonders 


not in the common 


are 


signs 


wrought in the sight of Pharaoh and the Egyp- 


tians in preparing the way for the deliverance | 


of Israel from bo ndage ; : in the pilla r of cloud by 
day, and fire by night, after they were brought 
out, to lead them in the w: ay they should go ; 

the waters of the red sea being parted, that they 
might pass over and escape their pursucrs; wa- 
ter being caused to flow out of the rock for them ; 
manna falling plentifully around their camp, six 


mornings in every week, for about the space of 


forty years, and until they had entered into Ca- 
naan und eaten of the old corn of the land, 
when the manna ceased; and the wonderful ma- 
nifestation of the Divine Majesty ou Mount Si- 
nai. 

And many otherthings record : in the Serip- 
tures varying from the common course of nature—- 
asof the three children being east ae the burning 
fiery furnace, by order of the proud King Ne- 
buchadnezzar, because they refused to worship 
the image he had set up, and commanded all to 
tall down and worship it or be cast into the fire ; 


these three of the captivity of the children of 


Israel, refusing to worship avy but the living 
(iod—the God of Isracl—and trusting in Him. 
IIe, to make his power known, to deliver his 
children and humble the heart ot the proud king 
controlled the fury of the raging clement so that 
the fire had no power over them, they were not 
burned ther by, neither did the smell of tire puss 
upon them. 

And many remarkable 
eurrences and events ure 


and extraordina wry 
recorded in the Serij 


is or is not fitting for Him. 


oe- | well,’ 
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tures, W hich go to set forth the walisnited power 
of the living and eternal God, the Almighty 
Creator and Supreme Ruler of the universe.— 
And it is as easy for the Almighty to manage 
his creation and control the elements, as it is for 
poor, frail, finite man to manage any of the works 
of his own hands, or alter and control any ma- 
chinery that he may have made. What vanity 
and folly does it speak, then, in frail, finite man, 
the creature of to-day, who passeth away as ina 
moment, to presume to sit in judgment upon 
the counsels of infinite wisdom, and decide what 
Will not he that 
sitteth in the heavens behold with disapproba- 
tion such vanity and folly in his dependant crea- 
tures, who are accountable to Him,though he may 
bear long with them, and wait ‘to be gracious 
until they be left without excuse to grope in mid- 
night darkness, except they repent ? 

“Man cannot oe hend himself; he may see, 
hear, feel, taste and smell, but he does not know, 
neither can he explain by ‘what means the intel- 


| ligence or impressions made upon any of the out- 


ward senses is communicated to the internal and 
pereeptive faculties of the mind or soul. The 
power of speech is also mysterious, and how 
ideas formed in the mind can be intelligently 
conveyed to the understanding of another by the 
human voice is a mystery. How the will acts on 
the organs, muscles, and members of the body, 
aud causes them to move, to act, or to remain 
quiet, cannot be explained. How the imagina- 
tion may affect the system, and be so worked up 
as to cause death to the body, or other evils, and 
how it can soar and range abroad, and build 
castles in the air, is inexplicable. How the prac- 
tice of the host of Christian virtues, love, joy, 
peace, brotherly kindness, gentleness, meekness, 
&e., can bless man and make him happy, and how 
the adverse principles of evil, anger, hatred, en- 


‘vy, malice, and a host of malevolent passions, 


make man unhappy and miserable; and how all 
the evil passions and propensities of the fleshly 
and animal nature in man may be subjected and 
brought into obedience to the Divine government, 
the kingdom of Christ set up in the soul, and re- 
generation and the new birth known and expe- 
rienced, and peace and happiness retained, and 
Eden regained,—all these, and much more that 
might be named, appear to be mysterious, and 
if not utterly incomprehensible to the natural 
and unregenerated man, cannot fully be ex- 
plained to him whilst he remains in that state; 
and it requires a power equal to thatof the Lien 
of the tribe of Judah, mentioned in the Revela- 
tio nis, to open the seals, 

So that well might the kinuly Pr iphet and 
wal sweet Psalmist of Isracl exclaim, when 
speaking of himself, “* Tam fearfully and wonder- 
fully made, and that my soul knoweth right 
Man surely, then, isa mysterious being, 


and has abundant « onus e and need to humble him- 
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self, and reverence, adore and obey his gracious] to anchor the soul in scme calm and silent cove 
and benevolent Creater, who is God over all, where, with sails furled, she might look out on 


blessed be his holy name ! 


12th mo., 1854. Samuen Comrort. 


SHADOWS ON THR HEBREW MOUNTAINS. 


«My soul, wait thou only on God--for my expectation is from 
Him ” 


One of the greatest sources of bitterness in this | 


life without eagerness, much might yet be made 
of it. For undeniably there is much of good, 
and beautiful, and true in life—only not as much 
as we expect and require. 

How then can we give up the world, and trans- 
fer our expectations from it? Here is a man 
who has an estate, which is his only means of 


life is the constant disproportion between ex- | subsistence : if that fails he has nothing. How 
pectation and reality. In particular is this the | feverish and anxious and exacting becomes his 


case with persons of an imaginative, excitable | 
temperament, for such are both vivid in expecta- | 
tion aud keen to feel the difference between sil- | 
ver hopes and leaden realities. [Hence the great- | 
est enjoyments of life are its unexpected ones. 
It is seldom the favorite child of the family, or 
the favorite project, or most coveted possession, 
which in fact makes a man’s happiness. While 
in them overwrought expectation defeats itself— 
enjoymentrises suddenly from unexpected sources. 


The butter 


| a pleasure and ornament. 
rly which we spend hours in chasing 


comes to us at last with wings all blackened and | 


shattered from the rude eagerness with which 
we have siezed it; bat in some listless hour, 
when we do not seek, comes another and settles 
down before us, confidingly fanning his starry 
wings, and bringing to our un¢ xpecting eye just 
the beauty we lost by pursuit. The party of 


pleasure designed and executed in the same hour, 


So of eclebrated persons, places, and things. 
am e 
he expectation that precedes, almost overlays 


and destroys them. The artistic and enthusias- 


expectations and disappointmeuts In regard to it. 
But now some one leaves bim another, worth a 
thousand times as much, and he at once transfers 
to that all his interests and hopes. That is his 


| portion—his expectations are from that—the 
other now may pass for what it is worth. 


One 
can see now that this furmer estate which, while 
the only one, was from its narrowness and insuf- 
ficiency a constant vexation, has now risen to be 
It was a poor depen- 
dence but a very desirable avcessory. Unem- 
barrased now, the man looks at it and says, “On 
my word it is a pleasant little place ;” and it is 
astonishing, now he ceases to expect much from 
it, how many pleasing surprises it brings him. 


| So it is with a man when he has actually come 


to that state when he can say, “ My soul, wait 
thou only on God, for my expectation is from 


| Him.” 
has a vividness of enjoyment, which that we 


have been months anticipating falls short of. | 


tic soul hus constantly to combat a secret sense | 


of his disappointment in view of the most grand 
or beautiful objects of nature or art. Often 


there has been more true, vivid emotion of the | now that he needs the world no longer, how great 


beautiful excited by little unexpected touches 
and passages of natural scenery around our own 


homes, than by the full view of the most cele- | 


brated and long-desired scenery of foreign lands. 

A line of golden sunlight slanting’ under the 
dark boughs of an orchard, a sudden smile drop- 
ped from some cloud on the distant mountain, 
the winkine and glitter of wet leaves after a 
shower, the sudden apparition of 
moon and ey 


the crescent 
ning star in the flush of twilight! 
Such things as these, seizing the soul while it 
lay at anchor like a moored barge on a glassy sea 
have filled it full with a freight of pleasure that 
it woul have missed had its sails been up in ex- 
pectant pursuit. 


’ . . . . . 
fhe very attitude of the mind in expectation, 


While his expectations were set on men and 
earthly things, he was restless and irritable— 
loud and vehement in his vexation and in his 
censure. Ilis soul was becoming sharp and 
morbid—full of bitter sarcasm and contempt, 
and his words fell stinging like frost. But now, 
like a river flowing in unseen channeis, his whole 
soul pours itself out in rest and trust in God, and 


the change in its aspect! Now he can be toler- 


‘ant of human frailty—he expects so little, that, 


what he gains is a pleasurable surprise. 

When a man’s heart is thus established in God, 
the whole world seems to be restored to him, 
and it explains to him Christ’s seemingly mysti- 


! eal words, “ He that loseth his life for my sake 


shall find it.” 
The traveller in a foreign land, who knows that 
he has a happy home with wealth and friends, is 


| invisibly buoyed up by this thought, so that his 


is as unfavorable to satisfaction, as tnat of a ra- | 


Ilence the world 


cor for en] ying a prospect. 


Is full of complaints, echoed by generation to | 


generation, on the vanity of human expecta- 
tion ! 

But now, if a way conld be found to stop this 
exacting current of desire, to check expectation, 


,| mind plays like a child with every flower and 


tree shadow, and none with so frank a gaiety 
joins the social circle. But suppose he should 


| hear that his home and wealth and friends were 


gone, would he enjoy the wa; side flower and tree 
shadow ? 

So it is with him whose heart has passed from 
its rest in earthly things to rest wholly in God. 
lis home and portion are from hence—life is 
only a journey. His enjoyment of the wayside 
flowers becomes like that ofa child. His mind 
is so steady and assuret in God, so clear of care 
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that it enjoys the smallest trifle with a relish 
which a divided heart cannot know. The pic- 
ture, the tree, the flower, the cloud, the rock 
and stream, the social circle, are all full of a 
fresh and hearty present pleasure, which some- 
times may seem like worldly-mindedness to those 
who know not its source. The world sometimes 
comes to sucha man in the shape of success, riches, 
honor, and he receives and enjoys it with a frank 
and childlike joy. Again it goes from him, and 
he rejoices still, for his joy no man taketh from 
him. Jor when the soul has fully surrendered 
itself to God, expectation, which was always 
bafiled and driven about like a dove bewildered 
in a storm, nuw svars calm and clear, and finds 
rest in his bosom. From thence she looks forth 
in the time of the windy tempest, waiting till 
the rain be over and gone, and the time of sing- 
ing birds be come. a. B. 8. 
N. Y. Independent. 
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We have recently been furnished with an ad- 
dress to the members of our Society engaged in 
trade or business, which, although issued so long | ; 
We 
therefore publish it, in the hope, that the sound 
advice given, may be received in the spirit in 
which it was first issued, and prove a “ serious 
warning” to both old and young. 


since, is applicable to the present time. 





Diep,—In the City of New York, on the morn- | 
ing of the 6th inst: ., of pulmonary consumption, 
ELLEN Mary, wife of Henry C. Mathews, 
daughter of the late William and Ellen A. Ric hards, 
of Philadelphia, aged 20 years and 9 months. 


Ow TO CURE DEAFNESS, 


Efforts have recently been made in England 
to restore tothe deaf ear its healthy functions 
by applying a cup that fits closely to the side of 
the head, round the outer ear, and exhausting it 
with an air pump. A comuon cupping appa- 
ratus answers every purpose, provided the glass 


will fit it so well as to prevent the ingress of at- | 


mospheric air under the edge. In a variety of 
eases, the simple process of carrying on this ex- 
haustion till a new sonsation is felt, something 
like extreme tension in the lining membrane of 
the meatus extern us, is re preset uted to restore the 
organ to its normal state. Under such cireum- 
stances, the theory of the remedy is, that deaf- 
ness results from an impoverished flow of ceru- 
men in consequeace of the inertia of the exere- 
tory ducts, and by taking off the atmospheric | 
pressure, their proper Guid oozes upon the tube, |: 








| 
| 
| 


and instantly mollifies the condition of the 
mechanism exterior to the drum. Having thus 
been aroused from a state of torpor and suspend- 
ed activity, they continue afterwards to act with 
energy. Ifthey subsequently fall partially back 
to their abnormal condition, the pump must be 
reapplied, as the occasion may suggest. As 
there is no witchcraft about it, and almost every 
practitioner has a breast pump, or similar con- 
trivance, by which an experiment could be made, 
and there being no hazard attending it, it would 
be worth a trial, and it is very possible that one 
out of a dozen cases might be essentially bene- 
fited by this simple operation. So it is stated 
on respectable authority. 





BLACK AND WHITE. 


The champions of Slavery are fond of pro- 
claiming the inferiority of the negro race, both 
-| intellectually and morally. The mere fact of 
such inferiority we are not inclined to question ; 
but the degree in which itexists is often exagge- 

rated. It is frequently alleged that negroes are 

not only destitute of intellectual capacity, but 
that they are brutal, ungrateful and dishonest. 
Even if this were so, the condition in which they 
are held would go very far towards accounting 
for it. But facts frequently occur which show 
that, neglected and ill-treated as they are, the 
negroes in the South exhibit themselves, even 
by. ‘the confession cf their masters, as imbued 
with the nobler feelings, and actuated by the 
higher principles whic h the white population are 
£0 “fond of claiming exclusively as their own. 

In the following extract of a letter from 
Savannah, (certainly never intended for the press, 


/and now made public without the writer’s know- 


and | 





ledge,) an illustration of the above will be found. 
This letter was written by Alexander A. Smets, 
Esq., of Savannah, and is addressed to his friend, 
Mr. Robert Balmanno, of New-York. The pas- 
sage we refer to runs thus: 


“The epidemic which spread destruction and 
desolation through our city, and niany other 
places in most of the Southern States, was, with 
the exception of that of 1820, the most deadly 
that was ever known here. Its appearance being 
sudden, the inhabitants were seized with a panic, 
which caused an immediate saure put 
witnessed Lefore. [left, orrather fled, for the sake 
of my daughters, to Sparta, Hancock County. 
They were dreadfully frightened, 


« Of a population of 15,000, six thousand who 


veut scidom 


could not get away remained, nearly all of whom 


were more or less seized with the prevailing dis- 
eusc. The Negroes, with very few exceptions, 
escaped. 
“ Amidst the desolation and gloom prevading 
the deserted streets, there was a feature that 
showed our slaves ina favorable light. There 
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were entire blocks of houses, which were either 
entirely deserted, the owners in many instances 
in their flight having forgotten to lock them up, 
or left in charge of the servants. A finer oppor- 
tunity for plunder could not be desired by thieves ; 
and yet the city was remarkable, during the time, 

for order and quietness. There were scarcely 

any robberies committed, and as regards fires, so 

common in the winter, none! Every kouse- | 
holder, whose premises had escaped the fury of | 
the late terrific storm, found them in the same | 
condition he had left them. Had not the yellow 
fever scared away or killed these suspicious char- | 
acters, whose existence isa problem, and who | 
prowl about every city, I fear that our city might | 
have been laid waste. Of the whole Board of | 
Directors of five Banks, three or four remained, | 
and these, at one time were sick. Several of the | 
clerks were left, each in the possession of a} 
single one. Our friend T. acted nobly. Of nine | 
directors one remained, and he, as well as every | 
clerk, was for weeks sick of the fatal malady. | 
Mr. T., therefore, had the whole charge of the 

State Bank, whose operations were carried on as ‘ 
usual. During the very worst period of the 
frightful fever, he went on every day. “ Hap- | 
pen what may,” he said, “I shall not desert my | 
post.” For several weeks it was difficult to get | 


anything to eat; the bakers were either sick or 
The markets closed, no countryman dared 


dead. 
venture himself into the city with the usual sup- 
plies for the table, and the packets had discon- 
tinued their trips. Ishall stop, otherwise I could 
fill a volume with the occurrences and incidents 
of the dismal period of the epidemic.” 

For the full understanding of this, it must be 
borne in mind that in Savannah the “ servants” 
are negroes. Ilere were whole blocks of houses, 
containing rich furniture and other valuable pro- | 
perty, wholly abandoned by their affrighted 
owners und occupants,—sometimes abandoned 
without even having been locked up,—and the 
black “ servants’ who remained in charge, with 
every facility for plunder, so carefully preserved 
the property which they contained, that “ every 
householder whose premises had escaped the fury 
of the lute tervilie storm, [the epidemie,] found 
them in the same condition he had left them.’ 
The city was literally at the merey of the de- 
spised and maligned negro * servants,’’ and their 
probity preserved the property of their masters. 
Without instituting an invidious comparison, we 
would a-k, had New-York been in the condition 
that Savannah was, and the Fifth-avenue dwellers 
had left their mansions in charge of white ser- 
vants, how much of their property would they 
have found on their return? We entirely agree 
with Sir. What occurred at Savannah, 
us honestly i late d by lim, dues show the slave 5 


Smeets. 


iu th it city iu a favorable lixht, and we are happy 
in thus recording his testimony to that effect.— | 


N. 7 Times. i 
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_ water, and boil it in the same. 
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WHAT SHALL WE EAT? 


With one of the hardest winters fur the poor 
that has stared them in the face for many years, 
and now with this cold mouth December upon 
them in all its rigor, it behoves them to look 
about for something to eat less costly than roast 
beef and plum pudding; for the two dollars a 
day, that some of them seemed to think would 
endure forever, has been cut off suddenly. Itis 
estimated that 50,000 persons have been thrown 
out of employment, since the cold weather com- 
menced, by that cause alone. An equal number 
have been thrown out by failures and general 
stagnation of business. It is to be a winter of 
suffering to those who are dependent upon the 
labor of their hands for daily bread for theme 
selves and families. Whatever will tend, not 
to cheapen food, for that we cannot hope for, 
but to show them what to eat, less expensive than 
their accustomed diet, should be at once adopted. 
For this purpose we offer a few suggestions : 

Fresh meat of all kinds, at the prices at which 
butchers retail it, is not economical food. Meats 
Salted 
meats are cheaper than fresh. In economizing 
food, meat should never be fried or boiled. If 
you would get the most substance out of fresh 
meat, make it into soup, or stew, or pot pic. In 
making soup, soak your meat some hours in cold 
Thicken with 
beans, peas, rice, barley, hominy, or broken 
bread. The best meat is the most economical 
for soup. Do not buy bones. 

If you boil meat to eat, never put it in cold 
water. Let it be boiling when you put the meat 
in the pot. Do not buy fresh meat a pound or 
two atatime. Buy a quarter or half a sheep. 
You get it at half price. Beef or pork by the 
quarter is a quarter cheaper. 

Do not buy your bread ready baked. It is 
sixpence a pound. Dry flour is the same. Home- 
made bread is far more nutritious. Make use 
of corn meal, oat meal, Graham flour, hominy, 
and cracked wheat for bread, in preference to fine 
wheat flour, both fer health and economy. Ilere 
are the relative retail prices per pound of these 
articles : Wheat flour, Ge.; Graham flour, Ge.; 
cracked wheat, 6e.; corn meal 24¢.; hominy 3e.; 
oat meal, 43. The latter is the most nutritious 
breadstaff known. Look at the Scotch with their 
oat meal porridge—as robust a sct of men as 
ever lived. 

lfominy we have before given our opinion 
upon. It is an article that no family, desirous 
of practising economy, can do without. Itis a 
very cheap, healthy, nutritious food. It costs 
ouly half the price per pound of flour, and con- 
tains no moisture, while the best of flour holds 
from twelve to sixtecn pounds of water in a bar- 
rel. 


persons. 


Cracked wheat is execllent for sedentary 
That and Graham flour should be used 
ii preference, at the same price per pound, to 
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white flour, be ciuse more healthy and more nu- 
tritious. One hundred pounds of Graham flour 
is worth as much in a family as one hundred 
and thirty-three pounds of superfine white flour. 
Corn meal costs less than half the price of flour. | 
It is worth twice as much. It is not so eco- 
nomical in summer, because it takes so much 
fire to cook it. 'T he first great error in corn-meal 


is in grinding it too much, and next in not cook- | 


ing it enor zh. Corn-meal mush should boil two 

hours : it is better if boiled four, 
eat if boiled less than one hour. Buckwheat 
flour should never be purchased by a family who 
are obliged to economize food. It is dear at any 
price. It must be floated in dear butter to be 
eaten, an] then it is not healthy. Oat-meal is 
as good in cakes as buckwheat, and far more nu- 
tritious, and is particularly healthy for children, 
in the form of porridge. 

The cheapest of food is white beans. They 
are worth from $1.50 to $2 a bushel, and retail 
for eight cents a quart. Prof. Liebig has stated 
that pork and beans form a compound of sub- 
stances peculiarly adapted to furnish all that is 
necessary to support life and give bone, muscle 
and fat, in proper proportions, toa man. This 
food will enable one to perform more labor, at 
less cost, than any other substance. A quart of 
beans, 8 cents, half a pound of pork, 6 cents, 
will feed a large family for a day, with good 
strengthening food. And who that can raise a 
reminiscence of good old times in New-England, 
but will remember that glorious old-fashioned 
dish called “ bean porridge ? We should call it 
bean soup now. Four quarts of beans and two 
pounds of corned beef would give a good meal 
to fifty men—one cent a meal. 

Potatoes should be utterly abandoned by the 
poor this wiuter. They cannot afford to eat them. | 
Potatoes are selling at wholesale for four dollars 
a barrel. That is$1 78 a bushel. At retail, 
the poor pay $2 50 a bushel, or about five cents | 
a pound ; twice the price of corn meal; five-sixths 
as much as fine flour; one-fifth more a bushel 
than beans, while one bushel of the latter are 
worth for food as much as a eartload of potatoes. 
All other vegetables are still more uneconomical | 
than potatoes. Carrots are the cheapest of all | 
roots. Dut they are but little used as human 
food, though very nutritious. They are par- 
tially used in soups. They are good simply boil- 
ed and eaten with a little butter, or meat gravy. 
They should always form an ingredient of soup. 
They are sold by the quantity at 50 cents a bush- 
el. Turnips are dear at any price. There is 
more nutriment in a quart of carrots than in a’ 
bushel of turnips. They are 92 per cent. water. 

Cabbage is nutritious, but very expensive. 
Buy very little of it if your money is short. 
Dried sweet corn is an article that all persons 
are foad of. It sells for $4 to $5 a bushel, 
which weighs 42 lbs., and would retail at about | 
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than three pounds of extra meat. 


and not fit to! 





10c. a pound. We dont know about the econo- 
my of eating it, as compared with other bread- 
stuff, but as compared with coarse vegetables, it 
is immeasurably cheaper. A pound of sweet 
corn cooked to be eaten with meat, is worth more 
It is also 
very excellent and nutritious mixed in the bean 
soup. 

Another very excellent, nutritious, economical 
article of food is dried peas. They are general- 
ly a little more costly than beans, but some 
think they will go further. At any, rate they 
are good fora change. It would be good for a 
change to those who are put to their wits end to 
know how to get food enough to feed their fami- 
lies, if anything that we have said shall put them 
in a way of changing some of their old habits, so 


'as to buy such articles as. will satisfy hunger, 
| while giving them health and strength, for less 


than half the money they are now expending, 
though living only half comfortably. 


N.Y. 


Tribune. 


THE GREAT IRON STEAM-SHIP. 


The many thousands who pass daily up and 
down the Thames, have had their curiosity ex- 
cited for some months past by the gigantic-look- 
ing structure of iron which is gradually rising 
on its left bank, about four miles below London 
Bridge. In the locality familiarly known as the 
Isle of Dogs, where the river suddenly takes a 
sweep round three-fourths of a circle, “enclosing 
a morass of more than a mile in length and half 
a mile in breadth, the greater part of which is 
several feet below highwater-mark, some of our 
most extensive and eminent iron ship-builders 
have erected their factories. It is to one of these, 
at the southern extremity of the peninsula, we 

wish to conduct our readers. The works are of 
great extent, and cover a large area of ground, 
which here, ‘although so well suited to the opera- 
tions carried on, and so close to the metropolis, 
is comparatively valueless for other purposes. 
Proceeding to an inner yard, with a wide front- 
age towards the riv er, we come upon the gigantic 
iron steam-ship whic bi is now being built for the 
Eastern Steam Navigation Company. 

The present appearance of this leviathan, for 
as yet she has received no name, is as unlike that 
of a ship as can well be imagined. Four or five 
lofty walls of iron, standing some sixty feet 
apart, and supported by other transverse walls, 
would lead one to believe that here is the shell 
or framework of somec enormous iron warchouses 
about to be shipped off to one of our colonies ; 
and it requires a considerable stretch of the im- 


_agination to believe that these walls form portions 


of the interior of the hull of a merchant-ship. 
At one extremity of the yard stands a flag-staff, 
on which a Union-jack is hoisted, which we are 
told will be her stern; and at the other ex- 
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tremity another, to indicate her bows; and be- 
tween these two points is a space of nearly 700 
feet in length! The project of building a ship 
of her extraordinary dimensions when first made 
public, created a good deal of discussion, and, we 
may add, ridicule. It was urged, that it would 
be impossible to construct a ship of 675 feet in 
length of sufficient, strength and that the first heavy 
sea she encountered would break her in two; that 
no port or harbor would have depth of water suffi- 
cient to float her ; and that no amount of steam- 
power she could carry would propel her at an 
average speed. Nevertheless, the Eastern Steam 
Company put faith in the calculations of their 
engineer, Brunel; Scott Russell undertook to 
build her r; and she i isnow more than half completed. 
The preparations of the ground on which the 
leviathan ship is being constructed, was in itself 
a work of considerable labor and cost. An em- 
bankment of about 1000 feet in length, and 500 
feet wide, was formed along the river-side, by 
driving massive piles toa depth of 40 or 50 
feet ; and where the greatest weight is to be sup- 
ported, along the line of the keel, the piles were 
driven in at intervals of 5 feet. The cargoes of 
two 600 ton ships loaded with earth were then 
emptied upen these piles, and rammed firmly 
down, to form a solid foundation. On 
this platform, which ix a few feet above high- 
water-mark, solid blocks of timber were placed 
at short intervals; and on these blocks, which 
stand about + feet high, the keel was laid and is 
now carried out its full length of nearly 700 fect. 
The position of the ship is about 40 yards from 
the water, and parailel to the line of the river, 
with her head down the stream, as it would be 
impossible to turn a vessel of her length without 
great difficulty, even on the broad bosom of the 
Thames. The whole of the hull, even to the 
upper deck, will be formed of iron-plates of con- 
siderable thickness ; and from her keel, to about 
8 feet above the water-line, she will be double, 
or two perfect hulls one within the other, with 
an interval between them of about 36 inches. 
She will have ten water-tight compartments, at 
intervals of 60 feet ; and these will be crossed by 
two longitudinal walls of iron, running the en- 
tire length of the ship, and again subdividing 
these compartments. While ade ling very materi- 
ally to the strength of the huil, these longitudinal 
divisions will effect the further object “of. com- 
pletely isolating and separating the coal, which 
will be stowed in the sides, from the farnaces, 
boilers, and machinery, which will be placed in 
the ceutre. The hulls are kept’ in their relative 
position to each other by longitudinal iron 
stringers or keelsons, at intervals ‘of 5 fe et; and 
in the event of any accident oceurring to the 
outer covering, the inner hull will be strong 
enough to insure the perfect safety of the ship. 
The bottom is flat for a distance of 12 or 15 feet 
cither side of the keel, which, by the way, is on 
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a line with the outer hull, and presents no ob- 
struction to her lying perfectly flat, aud without 
straining, on the ‘floor, of a dock or cradle when 
repairs are needed. The iron-plates of which her 
hull and compartments are formed are upwards 
of an inch in thickness, 10 feet long, and weigh 
about half a ton each. The lower peit of the 
hold will contain the machinery, boilers, stores, 
coal, and merchandise ; while the upper part will 
consist of three tiers of decks for the passengers, 
one above the other, and running the whole 
length of the vessel. The lowest of these tiers 
will be at least 6 or 8 feet above the water-line, 
and the decks will be 8 feet apart, «affording 
ample space for light and ve ntilution—the latter 
being provided for by port-holes of large size, 

running at intervals along the sides, and which 
can be kept open in any weather. For greater 
security, there will be a strong iron deck inter- 
posed between the furnaces and machinery below 
and the passenger-department above, thus cut- 
ting off all communication. The sleeping-berths 
will be ranged round the sides, and there will be 
large saloons in the centre for each of the three 
decks, 60 feet in length, and of proportionate 
width. The upper-deck, which covers all, will 
be flush from stem to stern. This deck, which 
will add very materially to the strength of the 
hull, will be double, and slightly arched. Its 
construction will be cellular, like that of the 
tubular bridge across the Menai Strait, and it 
will resist any amount of strain or concussion 
that can possibly be applied to it. ‘The prin- 
ciple on which the ship is being constructed, is 
one which is now recognised among all practical 
and scientific men—namely, that the strength of 
iron depends upon the plates being placed at 
right angles to each other ; and the whole frame- 
work of the bull has been n arranged with a view 
to this object. Internally, it is a combination 
of iron walls—ten running transversely, two in- 
tersecting these longitudinally, and four crossing 
horizontally. All the wallsare strengthened still 
further at the junctions by solid angle-i irons ; aud 
the whole of this cellular arrangement is enclosed 
in a double iron-casing or hull, which gives the 
enormous mass perfect rigidity, and a strength 
which, we are assured, equals what it would be 
if formed of solid iron. The plates, although 
numbered by thousands, are al] cut out, in the 
first instance, by means of wooden models in the 
moulding. loft each of them hasits peculiar list 
or inclination and shape, with thé numler of 
holes to be punched’; and each of them, as it 
leaves the rolling-mill, where it is gauged to the 
sixteenth-part of an inch, has a partic ular letter 
and number marked legib ly upon it; and by 
means of this name, which the plate ever after- 
wards retains, the workmen, on its arrival, know 
at once its position in the vast pile, and it pro- 
ceeds straight to its destination. 


(To be continued.) 
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From the Friend, 


COULDST THOU NOT WATCH ONE HOUR? 


Thy night was dark—behold the shade was deeper 
In the old Garden of Gethsemane, 
When that calm voice awoke the weary sleeper, 


—Couldst thou not watch one hour alone with me? 


O, thou so weary of thy self-denials, 
"And so impatient of thy little cross, 
Is it so hard to bear thy daily trials, 
To count all earthly things a gainful loss ? 


What if thou always suffer tribulation, 

And it thy Christian warfare never cease ; 
The gaining of the quiet habitation, 

Shall gather thee to everlasting peace. 


But here we all inust suffer, walking lonely 
The path that Jesus once himself bath gone ; 

Watch thou in patience throuzh this hour only, 
This one dark hour before the eternal dawn. 


The captive’s ear may pause upon the galley, 
The soldier sleep beneath his plumed crest, 

And peace may fold her wins o’er hill and valley, 
But thou, O Christian, must not take thy rest. 


Thou must walk on, however man upbraid thee, 
With Him who trod the wine-press all alone ; 
Thou wilt not find one human hand to aid thee, 
One human soul, to comprehend thine own. 
Heed not the images forever thronging 
From out the foregone life thou livest no more ; 
Faint-hearte! mariner, still art thou longing 
For the dim line of the receding shore? 
Wilt thou find rest of soul in thy returning 
To that old path thou hast so vainly trod ? 
Hast thou forgotten all thy weary yearning 
To walk among the children of thy God ? 
Faithful and steadfast in their consecration, 
Living by that high faith to thee so dim, 
Declaring before God their dedication, 
S» far from thee, because so near to Him. 
Canst thou forget thy Christian supersecription— 
** Behold we count them happy which endure ?”” 
What treasure wouldst thou in the land Egyptian, 
Repass the stormy water to secure ? 


And wilt thou yield thy sure and glorious promise 
For the poor fleeting joys earth can afford ? 

No hand can take away the treasure from us 
That rests within the keeping of the Lord. 


Poor wandering soul—I know that thou art seeking 
Som? easier way, as all have sought before, 
To silence the reproachful inward speaking— 
Some landward path unto an island shore! 
The cross is heavy in thy human measure, 
The way too narrow for thine inward pride, 
Thou canst not lay thine intellectual treasure 
At the low footstool of the Crucified. 
O, that thy faithless soul, one hour only 
Would comprehend the Christian’s perfect life, 
Despised with Jesus, sorrowful and lonely, 
Yet calmly looking upward in its strife, 
For poverty and self-renunciation, 
Their Father yieldeth back a thousand fold ; 
In the calm stillness of regeneration, 
Cometh a joy they never knew of old. 
In meek obedience to the heavenly Teacher, 
Thy weary soul can only find its peace, 
Seeking no aid from any human creature ; 
Looking to God alone for His release. 
And He will come in His own time and power. 
To set his earnest-hearted children free; 
Watch only through this dark and painful hour 
And the bright morning yet will break for thee. 


SPEAK NOT HARSHLY. 


Speak not harshly—much of care, 
Every hun.an heart must bear ; 
Enough of shadows darkly lie 
Veiled within the sunniest eye. 
By thy childhood’s gushing tears, 
By thy grief of after years ; 

By the anguish thou dost know, 
Add not to another’s woe. 


Speak not harshly,—much of sin 
Dwelleth every heart within ; 

In its closely covered cells 

Many a wayward passion dwells. 
By the many hours misspent, 

By the gifts to error lent, 

By the wrong thou didst not shun, 
By the good thou hast not done, 
With a lenient spirit sean 

The weakness of thy fellow man. 


GARDEN GOSssIP. 

Ferns.—The cultivation of British ferns has 
become almost a fashion. In the first place they 
| are hardy, which is a great temptation; in the 
‘next place, they are handsome as far as foliage 
can make them so. Some of them will grow in 
[almost any situation, and they are especially 
 edupaed for the Wardian cases or portable green- 
houses. ‘These may be seen in Covent garden 
market of all forms. 

Dahlias:—May be considered to have had a 
|very bad season. The month’s dry weather 
almost destroyed many collections, so far as the 
| blooms were concerned, and many of the very 

best varieties never gave a good bloom. It 
must have also affected many of the seedlings of 
1853 that were grown to prove them, for scarce- 
ly half a dozen have been shown fit to look at. 
With the very few exceptions that we shall make 
in good time for buyers, there will be few in- 
deed worth a novelty price. 

Bulbs in Glasses.—These should be procured 
| at a good seedshop, and glassed as soon as you 
please. Let the glasses be filled with wate r high 
enough to let the bottom of the bulb touch and 
| not much more. Hyacinths and narcissuses do 
| well in water, and as they will absorb it fast, you 
| must look to them every three or four days, and 
| fill up such as fall short of the bulb until the 
| fibres strike down into it. Many people recom- 
mend various nostrums to be put into the water, 
all of which are either useless or wrong. The 
water itself is very exciting to the growth of the 
plant, and if guano or salt, or any other stuff be 
| put in to excite growth, the leaves may be lon- 
ger and the stem taller, but neither of ‘these are 
‘desirable. When the bulbs are put in the glasses 

you may place them in a dark cupboard or a 
cellar until the roots have made way half-way 
down the water, but after this let them have all 
the light they can. Above all things take eare 
| the water does not freeze, not for the bulbs? s: ake, 
| for they would take no harm, but the glxs-es 
would burst. 

(Bulbs in Pots.—The soil in which all sorts of 
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bulbs should be potted should be light and rich, | words of his master ; and often he would do it of 
say good loam, dung rotted to mould, and sand| himself, He never harmed any one, advanced 
in equal parts. Pot them well under the sur- | with circumspection, and scemed to ask fur 
face, and place them in the dark for a month ; | caresses, ete.” 

some bury them in tan, sawdust, or ashes, but it} Our young orang-outang did all these things. 
is not absolutely necessary, though it saves a| He was very gentle, liked much to be caressed, 
good deal of trouble, because they do not want particularly by little children, with whom he 
looking at or watering for some weeks. Hya-| played, trying to imitate every thing they did 
cinths should be one in a pot, crocuses six, early | before him, ete. 

tulips, jonquils, and campunels three, narcissus} 1 went to see him one day with an illustrious 
only one, and the pots should be six ‘inches di- | old man, a delicate and profound observer. An 
ameter. Single bulbs should be in the centre, | old costume, a feeble and lingering walk, and a 
but when there are several they should be nearer | bent body, fixed the attention of the young ani- 
the side. When these spear up above the soil,| mal from the moment of our arrival. He did 
they should be removed to the light, and from complacently everything required of him, keep- 
that time they will require oce: asional watering ; | ing his eye fixed contivually, however, upon the 
in fact, they must never be allowed to get dry. object t of hie curiosity. When we were retiring, 
If they are not put in the light, and have not; he approached his new visitor, gently and mali- 
air as often as convenient, they are apt to grow | ciously took hold of the stick he had in his hand, 
up weakly and tall, and then require supporting, | and feigning to support himself upon it, and 
which is not only troublesome werk, but it also, bending his back and relaxing his pace, walked 


spoils their beauty. — the room where we were, mimicking all 
—— | the while the attitude and step of my old friend. 
ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS. | He earried back the stick himself, and we left 


From a well-written article in the Eclectic | | him, convinced that if we knew how to cbserve 
Review, on the instinct and intelligence of uni- | him, he, in his turn, knew how to observe us. 
mals, we take the ensuing paragraphs : | Animals educate each other by means of the 

At the Jardin des Plantes, Paris, there were | power of habit. Instances have oecurred to al- 
too many bears, and the keepers wished to kil] | most every observer. “The ske-wolf teaches its 
two or three of them by means of prussie acid. little ones to attack the animals they ought to 
Some drops of the acid were thrown into little | devour,” says G. Leroy. Who has not seen a 
cakes. At the sicht of the cakes the bears stood | cat teaching her young ones to catch mice? She 
up on their hinds legs aud opeued ther mouths. | begins by stupifying a mouse with a Lite ; the 
Some cakes were successfully pitched in, but | mouse, though hurt, still runs, and the kittens 
were immediately spit out, and the bears fled. after it. The cat watches, and if he mouse is 
It might have been expected that they would not | likely to escape, springs upon it. 
be tempted to touch them any more. Notwith-; “ The eagle carries his young upon his wings,’ 
standing, they were soon seen pushing the cakes says Daubeuton, “and when they are strong 
with their feet towards the basin in the ditch. | enough to sustain themselves, he tries them by 
They slouched them in the water, and smelt them | abandoning them in the air; but he supports 
attentively, and as the poison evaporated they | them again instantly when their strength fails.” 
proceeded to eat them. Thus they ate allour; “ Atthe time when the young falcons and 
cakes with impunity. They had shown too much | sparrow-hawks begin to fly,” says M. Dureau de 
mind—ftrop d’espirit—for our resolution to re-| la Malle, when resident in the Louvre, “1 bave 
main unchanged, and we granted them a re- | seen several times a day the fathers and mothers 
prieve. return from the chase with a mouse or a sparrow 

We have had of late years,—says Professor | in their claws, hover over the court, and call b 
Flourens, who is connected with the Jardin,—a | a ery, always the same, the young which had re- 
young orang-outang. I had opportunities of! mained in the nest. These came out at the voice 
studying, it, and was astonished by its intelli-| of their parents, and flew under them. The 
gence. It called to mind what Buffon said of| fathers then raised themselves, perpendicularly 
the orang-outang that he had observed : “ Ihave | about fifty feet, and warning their pupils by a 
seen that animal present his hand to visitors who | new ery, let fall from their claws the prey, upon 
came to see him, walking gravely with them like | which the young birds pounced. At the first 
a companion ; [ have scen him seat himself at} lessons, notwithstanding all the care of the old 
table, 2 his napkin, wipe bis lips, use his| ones to let it fall almost directly upon them, 
spoon and fork in carrying food to his mouth— | these awkward apprentices nearly always missed 
pour his drink into a glass and hob nob when he | it. Then the fathers, descending upon ‘the prey, 
was invited : go and take a cup and saucer, place | re-catching it always beforcit reached the ground, 
them upon the table, put in the sugar, pour in| rose up again to repeat the lesson, and would not 
the tea, and let it cool to drink it ,—and all with- | let their young eat till they had seized it for 
out any other instigation than the signs and! themselves. 
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I was able to ascertain, even, so suitable were | rificed to etiquette both utility and personal com- 


t! 1¢ pl: uce 
observations, that the instruction was gradual ; | 
for when the young birds of prey had learned to 
catch in the air the dead mice, their parents | 
brought them living birds, and repeated the ma- | 
neeuvre which I have. described, till their little ones 
were capable of seizing a bird upon the wing with 
certainity, and could, consequently, see to their 
nurture aud preservation.” 

An Italian exhibited cats dressed as ladies and 
gentlemen, seated at a table, taking tea; but the 
show was spoiled by a wag who threw a sprat | 
among them. A cat may be deterred from 

touching a cage of birds by hanging a whip upon 
it of which she has had taste; and a full-fed 
cat will vot take the trouble to chase birds till 
driven to it by hunger. Tow fierecly many 
animals defend their young is well known. In 
regard to property they have a sense of meum, 
whatever may be the defects of their regard for 
teum. A Kentish proprietor told us that he had 


often seen sheep bend down the young growing | 


hop poles 


scrub of 


to reach the tender sprouts. But a 
a sheep, who wished to live without 


work, woul now and then avail himself of the> 


sprouts brought near him by the labor of another, 
and the dirty sponging trick invariably cause d 
the aggressor to receive a butt upon the head 
from the injured party. 





RAJA RAMMOHUN ROY. 


and circumstances to these kind of | fort. 


His acquaintance being eagerly courted 


in Europe, he was oppressed from the moment 
| of his apd in England, with visitors of all 
ranks and classes, and often by two or three in- 
vitations to parties for every day in the weck, 
Ife with difficulty stole a few hours a day for 
business; even the Sabbath brought him no rest, 
for, to please all parties, he had often to attend 
church two or three times, even when laboring 


under indisposition. 
courage to say “ No;’ 


In short, he wanted the 
and this, i it is to be feared, 


” 


contributed to shorten his days. 


His health had been long declining, from over 


exertion, although it was excellent in part of the 


years 1831 and 1852. 


Since his return from 


France, in January, 1835, both body and mind 


seemed losing their tone and vigor. 


He was 


first confined to his bed on the 17th ultimo, and 
never rose again from that to the 26th, when he 


died. 


There were three maxims in politics, in ethies 


and in religion, which he often repeated; with 
these I shall sum up this brief sketch of his life 
and character. 
Arabie sentence, Jusau abid ul ishan : “Man is 
the slave of benefits. 
from the Anwari Soheill, which will ‘be found in 
many a fair lady’s album: “the enioyment of 
| the two worlds (this and the next) rests on these 

two points : : kindness to friends, 
| mie Ss. 


The first he expressed in an 


” 


The second, a couplet 


civility to ene- 
And the third from the philosophic 
Sadi—which he often repeated, and often ex- 


The following are the closing paragraphs of a pressed a wish to have inseribed on bis tomb:— 


biographical account given in the Loudon Athe- 
neun of this extraordinary Brahmin. 

In regard to his literary attainments, 
acqu tinted more or less with ten languages ;— 
Sinserit, Arabic, Persian, Tindostan, Bengali, | 
Englix-h, Hebrew, Greek, Latin and French. 
7 he two first he koow critically, as a scholar ; 
the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth he spoke and 
wrote fluently ; in the eighth perhaps his studies 
or reading did not extend much beyond the origi- 
nals of the Christian Scriptures : wa in the lat- 
ter two bis knowledge"was apparently more limit- 
el; though, to show his unwearicd industry, it 
may be noticed that he had se ‘riously resumed 
the study of French in the present year. Te 
has pub! ‘ished works in Sanserit, Arabic, Persian, 
Bengali, and English; his most useful labor in 
regard to the first is his translation of the Veds ; 
and his vernacular tongue, the Bengali, owe to 
him a well written Grammar, in the ‘English lan- 
guage. 

As a social being few possessed qualities more 
calculated to inspire respect and love. He was 
affable in his manners, cheerful and instructive 
in conversation, equally ready to reeeive or to 
communicate knowledge ; and scrupulously at- 
tentive to the rules of society. Perhaps he 
rather carried politeness to a fault, and often sac- 





' the Hindoos could not have 


epitaph. 


The true way of serving God is to do good to 


| man. 
he Was | 


Amen: so let it be: the religious reformer of 
a more appropriate 





COLORED GLASS AND THE GROWTII OF PLANTS. 


Chambers’ Journal says :—“Recent discovery 
has shown that remarkable effects can be pro- 
duced on plants, by interposing colored glass be- 
tween them and the sun. Blue glass accelerates 

crowth, and Messrs. Lawson, of Edinburg, have 
built a stove-house glazed with blue gl: iss, in 
which they test the value of seeds for sale or ex- 
port. The practice is to sow a hundred sceds, 
and to judge of the quality by the number that 
germinate; the more, of course, the better. For- 
merly, ten ‘days or a fortnight clapsed while wait- 
ing for the germinating of the seeds ; but in the 
blue stove-house two or three days suffice—a 
saving of time, worth, so say the firm, $2500 a 
year. 

This use of color in the growth of plants is 
not altogether new, but its application to the ger- 
mination of secds has not, perhaps, commanded 
the attention it deserves. But all scientifie hor- 
ticulturists must be familiar with the experiments 


of colored glasses upon the palm plants at the | 


Kew gardens, and the gratifying success that at- 
tended the experiments. Varying climates will 
give varying results, just as solar rays vary. We 
have no doubt that many of the rich tints 
flowers of other climes could be made perfect in 
this country by properly colored glasses, just as 
the palms of Kew were made by colored glasses 
to rival the palms of the tropics. The subject 
opens a wide ficld for experiments that would 
richly remunerate an inquiring and tasteful hor- 
ticulturist. 


0 


JEWISH AND ROMAN METHOD OF 
TIME. 


COMPUTING 


Seven nights and days constitute a week ; six 


of these were appropriated to labor and the or- | 


dinary purposes of life, and the seventh day, o 
sabbath was appointed by God to be observed as 
a day of rest, because that on it he had rested 
from all his work, which God had created and 
made. 
served by the descendants of Noah; and being 
lost during the bondage of the Israelites in Egypt, 
was revived and enacted by Moses agreeably to 
the divine command. This is evident from the 


word Sahut or Subbata denoting a week, among | 
the Syrians, Arabians, Christians, Persians, and | 


Ethiopians, according to an ancient Syrian eal- 


endar expressed in Hebrew characters, which in | 


English reads 

One of the Sabbath or week—the first day. 
Two of the Sabbath, 5 
Three of the Sabbath, 
Four of the Sabbath, 
Five of the Sabbath, 
Eve of the Sabbath, sixth day. 

The Sabbath, seventh day. 

The high antiquity of this calendar is evineed 
by the use of the cardinal numbers, one, two, 
three, Xe. instead of the ordinals, first, second, 
third, Xe. following the Hebrew idiom; as in 
the account of the creation, where we read in 
the original, “one day, two day,—three day,” 
&e. where the Septuagint also retains it as far as 


It 


second day. 
third day. 
fourth day. 
fifth day. 


: . sea : 
regar Is the fir-t, ca ling, It weet est, ONC day. 


is remarkable tiat all the evangelists follow the | 


Syriac calendar, both in the word sabbatta used 


for ‘a week,”’ and also in retaining the cardinal 


number, “one of the week,” to express the day 
of the resurrection. The second sabbath after 
the first, or rather the second prime sabbath con- 
cerning which commentators have been so great- 
ly divided, appears to have been the first sabbath 
after the second day of anleavened bread, or of 
the passover weck. Besides weeks of days, the 
Jews had weeks of seven years (the seventh of 
which was called the sabbatical year); and the 
weeks of seven times seven years, or of -forty- 
nine years, which were reckoned from one jubi- 
lee to another. This fiftieth, or Jubilee year, 
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This division of time was universally ob- | 
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was celebrated with singular festivity and 
solemnity. 
The Hebrews had their months, which like 
those of all other ancient nations were lunar 
|ones, being measured by the revolutions of the 
moon, and consisting alternately of twenty-nine 
and thirty days. While the Jews continued in 
the land of Canaan, the commencement of their 
months and years was not settled by any astro- 
nomical rules or calculations, but by the phasis 
or ectual appearance of the moon. As soon as 
they saw the moon they began the month. Per- 
| sovs were therefore appointed to watch on the 
\ top of the mountain for the first appearance of 
| the moon after the change; as soon as they saw 
| it, they informed the Sanhedrim, and public no- 
tice was given, first by the sounding of trumpets, 
to which there is an allusion in Psal. Ixxxi. 3; 
land afterwards lighting beacous throughout the 
land. As, however, they had no months longer 
than thirty days, if they did not see the new 
moon the night following the thirtieth day, they 
‘concluded that the appearance was obstructed by 
‘the clouds; and without watching any lon- 
ger, made the next day the first day of the 
following month. Originally, the Jews had 
no particular names for their months, but called 
them the first, second, &c. Thus the deluge be- 
gan in the second month, and came to its height 
(in the seventh month at the end of 150 days, 


| and decreased until the tenth mouth, when the 
tops of the mountains were seen. 
they received distinct names. 

Tne Jews had four sorts of years, one for plants, 
another for beasts, a third for sacred purposes, 
‘and the fourth was civil and common to all the 
| inhabitants of Palestine. 
| In eommon with other nations, the Jews reck- 
oned any port of a period of time for the whole 
as in Exod. xvi. 86. An attention to this cir- 
cumstance will explain several apparent contra- 
dictions in the sacred writings ; thus a part of a 
day is used for the whole, and a part of the year 
‘for an entire year. In Gen. xvii. 12, cir- 

cumcision is enjoined to be performed when a 
child is eight days old, but in Lev. xi 
‘the eighth day ; accordingly, wh 


Afterwards 


X!1. on 
n Jesus Christ 
is said to have been circumcised when cight days 
were accomplished, and Jolin the Baptist on the 
eighth day, the last, which was the constant 
usage, explains the former passage. Abenezra, 
an eminent Jewish commentator, says, that if 
an infant were born in the last hour of the day, 
such hour was counted for one whole day. This 
observation critically reconciles the account of 
| our Lord’s resurrection in Matt. xxvii. 63 and 
Mark viii. 31, “ three days after,” with that of 
his resurrection “on the third day,” according 
|to Matt. xvi. 21, Luke ix. 22, and according to 
i fact ; for as our Lord was crucified on the sixth 
day of the weck, about the sixth hour, or noon, 
the remainder of that day till sunset according 
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to the Jewish computation, was reckoned as one 
day. The Seventh, or Sabbath, it is universally 
admitted, formed the second day ; and as the 
third day began on the Sabbath at sunset, and 
our Saviour rose atout sunrise on the following 
morning, that part of a day is justly reckoned for 
the third day: so that the interval was “ three 


days and three nights,” or three calendar days 


INTELLIGENCER. 


current, not exceeding ¢ 42 hours, and consequent: | 


ly not two entire days. This observation also 
illustrates 2 Chron. x. 5. 12. 

In like manner, in some parts of the east, the 
year ending on a certain day, any portion of the 
fore: going year is taken for a whole year ; so ae 

supposing a child to be born in the last week of 
our twelfth month, it would be reckoned one 
year old on the first day of the new year, because 
born in the old year. If this mode of computa- 
tion obtained among the Hebrews, the principle 
of it easily accounts for those anachronisms of 
single years or parts of years taken for whole 
ones which occur in sacred writ: it obviates the 
difficulties which concern the half years of sev- 
eral princes of Julah and Israel, in whieh the 
latter half of the deceased king’s last 


*” 


- 


year has | 


hitherto been supposed to be added to the former 


half of his suecessor’s first year. 


“We are told’? (1 Sam. xiii. 1. marg. reading) | 
‘a son of one year was Saul in his kingdom : | 


and two years he reigned over Israel,” 


consequently one year old on the first of the 
first moath following, though he had reigned 
only six months, the son of a year. 
this following first of the year, 
second year of his reign; 
our computation, the first year of his reign want- 
ed some months of being completed ; in this his 
second year he chose three thousand military 
guards. 

The phrase used to denote the age of the in- 
fants slaughtered at Bethlehem, “Matt. 2. 16, | 
“ from two years old and under” 
that has been deeply felt by the learned. Some 
infants two weeks old, some two months, others, 
two years equally slain. Surely those born so 
long before could not possibly be included in the 
order whose purpose was to destroy a child cer- 
tainly born within a few months. This is regu- 
lated at once by the idea that they were all of 
nearly equal age, being recently born; some not 
long before the close of the old year, others a lit- 
tle time since the beginning of the new year. 
Now those born before the close of the old year, 
though only a few months or weeks, would be 


he was in the 


that is, say | 


he was crowned in the sixth month, he was |*7."" ee 
ved in ha ? ~ | sociation of Friends, within the limits of Fairfax Quar- 


though according to | lished under a concern to promote the guarded edu- 


is a difficulty | 


Bat after | 





der one year old, yet born three, four or five 
months, and therefore a trifle younger than those 
before described: according to the time which 
Herod had diligently enquired of the wise men, 
“in their second year and under.” Florne. 





John Howard, having settled his accounts at 
the close of a particular year, and found a balance 
in his favor, proposed to his wife to make use of 
it in a journey to London, or in any other amuse- 
ment she chose. ‘ What a pretty cottage for a 
poor family it would build,” was her reply. 

This hint met with his cordial approbation, 
and the money was laid out accordingly. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS, 


Firovr anp Meat —The Flour market remains 
inactive. Sales of good shipping brands at $937 a 
$9 50 per barre! . Sales for home con sumption are 
limited within the range of $9 62a 39 75 for good 
brands, and extra at $9 75 a $10 50. Rye Flour is 
dull. Sales at $6 50 per bbl Sales of Pennsylvania 
mewl at $425 per bbl., with little or nothing doing. 

Grain.—T here i is more Wheat offering. Sales of 
prime red at $2 10a $2 12, and prime white at $22 
a $2 22. Rye i is in demand at $1 23 for Southern, 
and $l 25 for Pe snnsylvania. Corn is in demand ; 
sales of old yellow at 95a 98c, aud new at 96c in 
store. Oats are scarce at 55 a S6c. 

NUPERINT ENDENTS AND TEACHERS 

WANTED.—the Springdale Boarding School As- 





terly meeting, Loudoun county, Va., wish to engage 
the services of two Friends as superintendents, to take 
charge of the institution in the Seventh month next, 
and a teacher of each sex, to enter upon their duties in 
the Fourth month next. This schoo] has been estab- 


cation of Friends’ children, consistently with our 
principles, and is now under the charge of 8S. M. 


| Janney, who, at the request of the Association, has 





reckoned not mercly one year old, but also in | 


their second year, as the expression implies; and 
those born since the beginning of the year, 
would be well described by the phrase, “ and un- 
der,” that is, under one year old: some two years 
old, though not born a complete twelve month 


(perhaps in fact barely six months ;) others w.-' 


| garden. 


agreed to remain one term. 

The accommodations are sufficient for about twenty 
pupils of each sex, and applications have been made 
for many more than could be admitted. 

The buildings are good, and there are 17 acres of im- 
proved land, with an orchard and a very productive 
The property can be had on the most liberal 
terms, by a competent person who will enyage to 
keep such a school as would be approved by the com- 
mittee ; or if preferred, superintendents and teachers 
will be engaged separately by the Association. 

i As persons properly qualified and willing to 
accept such a situation, sometimes feela delicacy i in 
making application, it is requested that any person 
who may know of Friends suitable for these stations 
would inform us by mail, in order that we may be 
placed in correspondence with them. 

B. Hatinowetr, Alexandria, Va. 
S. M. Janney, Purcelville, Loudoun Co., Vas 
CHALKLeY Gruusauam, Alexandria, Va. 


| A. & J. J. WILLIAMS & CO., LUMBER 
« MERCHANTS, Broad above Green St., have 
constantly on hand a well selected stock of seasoned 
lumber. Reep A. Winniams, 
Joseeu J, WittraMs, 


11th mo. 16—6m. FrankLin SHOEMAKER. 








Merrihew & Thompsen, Printers, iM srchant ‘ab. 4th. 





